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Editorial 

Education  is  important  to  my  family,  as  it  is  to  many 
Friends.  Private  Schools  have  played  an  important  part  in  that 
education.  My  husband,  Wayne,  and  many  of  his  family, 
including  his  grandmother,  attended  George  School,  north  of 
Philadelphia.  Our  son,  Bruce,  went  to  John  Woolman  School. 
Our  daughter,  Becky,  went  to  Scattergood  School  in  Iowa  for 
her  junior  year,  then  decided  to  return  to  public  school. 

I am  a product  of  the  public  schools.  I've  also  taught  in  the 
public  schools  and  know  first-hand  the  concerns  about  class 
size  and  funding.  I was  grateful  to  give  my  kids  the  opportu- 
nity to  attend  private  schools  with  their  smaller  classes,  closer 
relationships  with  their  teachers,  and  the  added  incentive  of 
Quaker  values.  I agree  with  the  need  to  support  the  public 
schools  and  see  the  inconsistency  in  my  desire  to  send  my 
children  to  private  schools.  I may  be  rationalizing  when  I say 
I hope  there's  room  for  both. 

Paul  Davis'  idea  of  trading  teenagers  seems  like  a good  idea 
— if  the  young  people  were  to  approve. 

Many  Friends  share  their  concerns  about  education  in  this 
issue.  Don  Smith  explores  our  testimonies  in  the  Quaker 
school  community,  and  Paul  Davis  reminds  us  of  the  need  to 
continue  to  support  public  schools.  Edward  Borgers  looks  at 
Religion  and  Religious  Education.  Gery  Hubbe  follows  up  on 
a conversation  he  had  with  Bill  Schroder-Ehli  at  Yearly  Meet- 
ing and  interviews  Jill  Hoyenga  on  the  "Friendly  Scouts." 

### 

Also,  I'd  like  for  you  to  know  that  all  three  yearly  meetings 
have  agreed  to  the  incorporation  of  Friends  Bulletin  and  have 
named  members  to  the  new  Board.  Right  now  there  are  extra 
names  on  the  list  as  we  switch  from  Committee  to  Board;  some 
terms  have  yet  to  expire  and  others  have  already  begun. 

The  Friends  Bulletin  Committee  met  in  Salt  Lake  City  on 
June  4,  1994.  At  this  meeting  they  dealt  with  policy  and 
incorporation  issues  and  acted  in  a supervisory  and  support- 
ing role  for  the  editor. 

It's  a pleasure  to  work  for  them  — and  for  you. 


• FRIENDS  BULLETIN  (USPS  859-220)  is  published  monthly  except 
February  and  August  by  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Religious 
Society  of  Friends  at  1620  NW  Menlo  Drive,  Corvallis,  Oregon 
97330-2055.  Telephone  (503)  757-0981.  Second-class  postage  paid 
at  Corvallis,  Oregon. 

• Subscription  Rates:  $20.00  per  year  for  individuals,  $1 6.00  per  year  for 
group  subscriptions  through  Meetings.  $14.00  per  year  for  a student/ 
low  income  subscription.  First  class  postage  $5.20  additional.  Foreign 
postage  varies.  Individual  copies  $ 2.00  each. 

• Postmaster;  Send  address  changes  to  FRIENDS 
BULLETIN,  1620  NW  Menlo  Drive,  Corvallis,  OR 
97330-2055. 


Calendar 

July  1994 

14- 17  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,  Oregon  State  Uni- 

versity, Corvallis,  OR. 

August  1994 

2-7  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,  Gordon  Hall,  Chico,  CA. 
7-14  Joint  Service  Project  to  California's  San  Joaquin  Valley. 

12-14  Powerful  Non-Defensive  Communication, 
Quaker  Center,  Ben  Lomond,  CA. 

12-14  Fellowship  of  Friends  of  African  Descent, 
Woodstock,  IL  (near  Chicago). 

15- 24  Triennial,  Friends  World  Committee  for  Consulta- 

tion, Ghost  Ranch,  New  Mexico. 

22- 9/5  The  Annual  Family  Workcamp,  Quaker  Center, 

Ben  Lomond,  CA. 

26-28  Summer  MGOF  (Montana  Gathering  of  Friends), 
Luccock  Park,  Livingston,  MT. 

September  1994 

23- 25  Colorado  Regional  Meeting,  Snow  Mountain 

Ranch,  Granby,  CO. 

23-25  Southern  California  Quarterly  Meeting  Campout 
Retreat  at  the  Beach. 
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FRIENDS  C/SCBJOh 

Scattergood  Friends  School  is  a co-educational,  college 
preparatory,  boarding  and  day  high  school  for  55  students. 

• Excellent  success  in  placing  graduates  in  colleges  and  universities 
•4:1  student  to  faculty  ratio 

• Small  classes  and  attention  to  the  needs  and  interests  of  individuals 

• Extensive  outdoor  and  farm  experiences 

• Caring  and  supportive  community  life 

• Emphasis  upon  cooperation  rather  than  competition 

• Affordable  tuition  with  extensive  financial  assistance 

For  additional  information,  or  to  arrange  a visit, 
call  or  write.  Director  of  Admissions,  Scattergood  Friends  School, 
1951  Delta  Ave.,  West  Branch,  lA  52358-8507  (319)  643-7600. 
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Quaker  Testimonies 

in  the  School  Community 

by  Don  Elton  Smith,  Grass  Valley  Meeting 

When  Penney  Fox  saw  her  mother  and  father  drive 
away,  up  Woolman  Lane  and  out  of  sight,  she  suddenly 
felt  alone  and  vulnerable.  Of  course,  she  had  been  plan- 
ning to  go  to  boarding  school  and  looking  forward  to  a 
year  at  John  Woolman  School;  of  being  more  on  her  own, 
more  grown-up  and  able  to  make  decisions  for  herself. 
And  she  already  knew  three  of  the  girls  on  campus;  it 
would  be  such  fun.  Nevertheless,  for  a moment,  a cloud  of 
anxiety  passed  over  her.  Penney  sensed  in  that  moment 
the  turbulence  and  the  danger  that  surges  in  an 
adolescent's  life  and  the  doubts  of  her  own  competence  to 
deal  with  crises  without  a parent  to  "be  there." 

Eileen  Valdez'  Woods,  Dean  of  Students  at  John 
Woolman  School  QWS),  told  me  her  fundamental  con- 
cern is  to  provide  the  support  and  nurture  of  the  Penneys 
(and  Penrods)  at  JWS  as  they  develop  self-reliance  and 
responsibility  for  their  behavior. 

"And  how  do  you  do  that?"  I asked.  She  smiled,  "First 
of  all,  you  need  a good  sense  of  humor.  I remember  my 
own  teen  years  very  well,  and  I liked  my  relationships 
with  adults." 

Four  Quaker  testimonies  play  a significant  part  in 
molding  the  relationships  of  staff  members  and  students 
at  John  Woolman  School.  The  first  of  these  is  Commu- 
nity. Through  the  daily  experience  of  living  together  and 
sharing  life  together,  the  student  comes  to  accept  that 
every  community  member  shares  common  responsibili- 
ties that  are  imposed  by  daily  necessities  and  that  are 
reinforced  by  an  accepted  ethical  religious  commitment. 

The  daily  reality  is  quite  straightforward;  meals  must 
be  prepared,  dishes  must  be  cleaned,  class  work  must  be 
attended  to.  Teachers  do  not  let  students  off  the  hook.  If  a 
student  misses  a work  assignment  without  appropriate 
reason,  he/ she  must  complete  double  work  assignments. 
Principal  Ted  Menmuir  told  of  one  teacher,  faced  with 


the  absence  of  a class  member,  who  sent  all  the  other 
students  to  find  him  and  bring  him  to  class. 

"It  is  important  that  we  be  present  to  one  another!" 
Menmuir  emphasized.  "We  challenge  each  other;  we  make 
demands  on  each  other.  We  come  to  know  each  other  very 
well.  At  times  it  feels  much  too  close  and  demanding.  But 
it  is  out  of  this  dealing  with  the  realities  of  the  here  and 
now,  and  with  the  dependency  we  have  upon  each  other, 
that  the  meaning  of  community  begins  to  emerge." 

Out  of  this  sense  of  community  comes  the  recognition 
of  a second  Quaker  testimony:  Equality.  Every  member 
of  the  school  community  carries  responsibility  for  the 
integrity  and  effectiveness  of  the  community's  corporate 
life.  Each  one  has  to  depend  upon  other  community 
members;  hence,  each  one  accepts  responsibility  to  live 
according  to  mutually  agreed  upon  patterns. 

Equality  also  means  that  every  member  of  the  commu- 
nity is  listened  to.  There  is  an  equality  of  presence  and  an 
acknowledgment  of  membership,  which  means  that  each 
person  is  respected.  There  is  a recognition  of  the  equality 
of  potential  within  each  one  to  become  a channel  for 
Truth.  The  heart  of  the  academic  program  is  the  search  for 
Truth.  Every  opportunity  is  taken  to  involve  students  in 
seeing  relationships,  discussing  meaning,  and  finding 
their  particular  expression  of  Truth. 

The  heart  of  the  academic  program  is  the 
search  for  Truth. 

The  Penneys  and  Penrods,  at  home  or  at  boarding 
school,  are  beset  with  adolescent  uncertainties.  Family  or 
institutional  authority  must  provide  clear  codes  of  behav- 
ior that  offer  consistent  support  and  realism.  But  within 
their  context,  the  student  needs  the  freedom  and  opportu- 
nity of  choice  and  self-discipline.  The  student  at  John 
Woolman  School  is  able  to  offer  input  on  issues  important 
to  him/her  and  to  contribute  toward  resolution  of  com- 
munity disagreements  through  the  community's  Meeting 
for  Business. 

A recent  case  in  point  was  a concern  regarding  the 
amount  and  degree  of  violence  and  sexism  portrayed  on 
television  and  videos.  Informal  discussions  on  campus 
revealed  a wide  range  of  positions  on  how  a Quaker 
community  should  respond  to  this  concern.  Some  wanted 
television  banned  altogether;  others  felt  that  any  restric- 
tions on  television  watching  would  constitute  censorship 
by  the  administration  and  would  therefore  be  unaccept- 
able. The  issue  was  presented  at  the  all-school  Meeting  for 
Business.  Various  positions  were  carefully  articulated 
and  commented  upon.  A committee  of  students  and  staff 
members  was  established.  The  members  spent  several 
weeks  working  on  various  proposals.  All  this  time  consid- 
erable attention  was  given  to  "annotating"  the  process  in 
order  to  give  newcomers  a sense  of  the  orderly  proce- 
dure of  Quaker  Meeting  for  Business.  Finally  a draft  was 
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presented  to  the  all-school  meeting.  Following  a lively 
discussion,  the  proposal  was  accepted  by  all  members  of 
the  community.  Essentially,  it  provided  a process  for 
advance  notice  of  showings,  formal  expression  of  concern 
or  objection,  and  adjudication  by  a student-staff  commit- 
tee. The  acceptability  of  this  procedure  came  not  so  much 
from  its  structure  as  from  the  fact  that  everyone  was  able 
to  participate  in  its  creation  and  therefore  felt  a responsi- 
bility for  having  it  function  effectively. 

Each  student  has  a staff  advisor  who  keeps  in  frequent 
touch  with  him/her.  The  advisor  has  an  overview  of  the 
student's  attendance  at  classes  and  work  jobs  and  physi- 
cal and  mental  well-being.  She  is  the  first  to  discuss  with 
the  adolescent  an  infraction  of  school  rules  or  an  unhappy 
relationship  with  peers.  Once  or  twice  a month  Penney 's 
advisee  group  (four  or  five  students  and  the  advisor)  plan 
a joint  activity,  such  as  a trip  to  town  for  a meal  or  musical 
program  or  making  ice-cream  at  the  advisor's  residence. 
The  idea  is  to  maintain  an  open  and  interactive  relation- 
ship. 

The  advisor's  job  is  one  of  co-parenting  and  may 
involve  any  of  the  myriad  problems  that  a parent  faces. 
Some  students  need  guidance  in  learning  to  rely  on  them- 
selves; to  get  sufficient  sleep  so  they  can  be  effective 
during  the  day;  to  be  prompt  in  their  attendance  at  classes 
and  work  jobs;  to  be  a dependable  person.  Other  students, 
in  the  first  few  months  at  school,  may  have  a spell  of 
homesickness  — a feeling  they  want  to  hide  from  others. 
There  are  worries  about  being  liked  by  one's  peers,  of 
pique  at  slights,  imagined  or  real.  There  is  the  competition 
for  the  attention  of  a certain  someone.  And  there  is  that 
most  deadly  threat  to  any  community's  well-being:  gos- 
sip. From  the  Peace  testimony  of  Friends  comes  the 
search  for  channels  of  conflict  resolution  and  the  guidance 
and  understanding  that  can  produce  reconciliation  of 
aggrieved  parties. 

Teacher  empathy  for  the  adolescent  is  a top  priority 
with  Dean  Eileen.  Teens  need  secure  and  mature  attention 
from  adults.  One  night  she  was  awakened  at  midnight  by 
a knock  at  her  door.  Penney  and  her  girlfriends  had  been 
found  drinking  in  her  room  by  a staff  person.  The  girls 
were  very  upset:  they  were  ashamed,  angry,  and  fearful  of 
consequences  at  school  and  at  home.  Flow  could  they 
sleep  after  such  trauma?  They  wanted  to  talk  to  the  Dean 
right  away.  Eileen  spent  three  hours  walking  around  the 
campus  that  night,  talking  with  them.  She  helped  them 
verbalize  what  was  important  to  them  and  what  it  was 
they  feared.  She  helped  them  see  what  they  would  need  to 
do.  And  then  she  tucked  them  into  bed. 

In  the  morning  Dean  Eileen  arranged  for  the  girls  to  be 
sent  home.  Drinking  was  a serious  breech  of  the  promise 
each  student  makes  to  respect  school  rules.  Absence  from 
campus  would  provide  the  opportunity  for  the  girls  to 
appraise  their  John  Woolman  experience  and  to  weigh  its 


value  to  them  against  following  their  personal  whims.  As 
she  talked  with  them,  Eileen's  message  was;  "You  are  not 
bad  persons.  You  made  a mistake,  and  now  you  can 
correct  it.  We  care  about  you  and  are  eager  for  you  to  grow 
beyond  this  incident." 

Penney  did  want  to  stay  at  John  Woolman.  She  saw  all 
her  teachers  to  ask  for  her  advance  assignments  before  she 
went  home.  She  wrote  a letter  to  the  school  expressing  her 
regret  that  she  had  failed  to  honor  the  community's  con- 
sensus. She  acknowledged  her  mistake  and  promised  that 
if  she  were  re-admitted,  she  would  strive  to  uphold  the 
community's  values  and  to  respect  the  rules  of  the  school. 
Penney's  re-admittance  was  approved. 

The  testimony  of  Simplicity  reminds  us  to  avoid 
extravagance  in  language  or  activity  and  that  Truth  is  to 
be  discovered  in  quiet  observation  and  waiting.  In  the 
months  that  followed  her  return  to  the  school,  Penney 
began  to  sense  simplicity  in  the  silence  of  the  Morning 
Gathering  that  starts  the  school  day.  Now  in  her  second 
year  at  Woolman,  she  has  become  a member  of  the  school's 
Ministry  and  Oversight  Committee.  This  small  group  is 
planning  a skit  that  will  build  awareness  among  students 
of  the  deleterious  effects  of  gossip.  They  are  also  prepar- 
ing a proposal  to  the  staff  for  a revision  of  the  school's 
demerit  system. 

Guidance  and  support  from  staff  people  meld  with 
Penney's  active  participation  in  working  through  the 
community's  problems.  Friends'  testimonies  support  this 
process.  As  for  Penney,  she  is  happy  — and  growing  up! 

In  1962  Don  Smith,  with  his  wife  Harriette,  were  hired  by  the 
original  Woolman  Committee  to  locate  and  develop  a campus. 
At  the  time  they  were  hired  they  were  members  of  the 
Monterey  Friends  Meeting. 

When  the  school  opened  in  1963,  Don  stayed  on  as  the  history 
teacher  and  Harriette  as  Librarian.  They  have  also  served  as 
fWS  Board  Members.  They  are  currently  retired  and  are  active 
members  of  the  Grass  Valley  Meeting.  Don  edits  the  school 
newspaper  as  a volunteer,  m 


The  John  Woolman  School  garden 
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Public  Schools  Need  Quaker  Support 

by  Paul  F.  Davis,  Corvallis  Meeting 

At  a Meeting  for  Worship  for  Business  I found  myself 
questioning  using  limited  funds  for  a meager  contribu- 
tion to  a Quaker  boarding  school.  This  has  led  to  an 
exploration  of  my  uneasiness. 

Obviously  there  are  a variety  of  Quaker  schools  which 
vary  in  cost  and  accessibility,  ethnic  diversity,  and  pur- 
pose. One  cannot  make  sweeping  judgments  about  all 
Quaker  schools.  One  can  raise  questions:  Is  the  school 
educating  only  the  college-bound  student?  Is  it  only  for 
the  affluent?  Is  its  role  to  pioneer  and  be  a model  for  public 
education?  (An  example  would  be  the  parenting  program 
for  boys  and  girls  at  Germantown  Friends  School.)  Are  its 
advantages  offset  by  the  support  our  public  schools  need? 

Public  schools  are  certainly  varied.  I approach  this 
topic  with  the  bias  of  33  years'  teaching  in  two  public  high 
schools.  Public  schools  need  the  support  of  students, 
teachers,  parents,  and  other  individuals  who  are  commit- 
ted to  Quaker  values.  Maybe  in  some  situations  it  is 
important  to  withdraw  a child  from  public  schools.  The 
judgment  of  what  is  an  impossible  situation  in  terms  of 
violence,  drugs,  sexism,  and  racism  in  public  schools  is 
subjective.  During  her  ninth-grade  year,  one  of  our  daugh- 
ters made  her  own  arrangements  to  go  for  one  year  to  the 
non-institutionalized  Kellogg  Farm  School  that  was 
Quaker  in  orientation.  The  Kelloggs  made  the  economic 
diversity  possible  because  of  their  farm  home  and  the 
willingness  to  bear  the  personal  expense  of  a sliding  scale 
for  students.  This  certainly  served  an  important  function 
for  our  daughter. 

Perhaps  during  the  turbulent  periods  of  adolescence, 
a chance  to  experience  a year  of  schooling  away  from 
home  with  another  Quaker  family  would  serve  a similar 
function  that  Quaker  boarding  schools  sometimes  serve. 
The  same  could  be  said  of  the  summer  camping  and 
hiking  events  planned  and  carried  out  by  Northwest 
Junior  Friends  during  the  sixties  and  seventies.  These 
events  gave  them  an  opportunity  to  share  how  they  dealt 
with  challenges  they  faced  as  Quakers  in  their  own  public 
schools.  Sharing  experiences  of  working  for  peace  and 
justice  in  their  local  community  encouraged  other  Quaker 
youth  who  felt  lonely  and  isolated.  Worship-sharing,  as 
well  as  Meetings  for  Worship  for  Business,  took  on  rel- 
evancy for  their  lives.  The  current  group  of  North  Pacific 
Junior  Friends  has  modified  the  format,  but  the  substance 
remains. 

Inadequacies  are  certainly  present  in  public  schools; 
however,  to  set  ourselves  apart  for  these  reasons  should  be 
done  with  caution.  Not  everyone  can  afford  to  withdraw 
from  the  public  arena,  nor  should  they,  even  if  they  could. 

Quaker  parents  can  make  the  local  public  schools 
better.  Alice  Miles  joined  other  parents  in  patrolling  the 
halls  of  her  children's  school  during  the  turbulent  days  of 


school  integration  in  Seattle.  What  an  education  in  Quaker 
values  for  the  family!  There  are  examples  in  every  Meeting. 

Quaker  students  can  help  to  change  public  schools. 
One  high  school  student  visited  her  male  math  teacher. 
She  expressed  appreciation  for  his  knowledge  and  teach- 
ing skills  but  wondered  if  he  knew  what  he  was  doing  to 
his  women  students  as  he  too  frequently  talked  about  his 
wife's  failure  in  dealing  with  mathematical  problems. 

Public  school  teachers  and  students  need  the  support 
of  Quaker  families  and  Meetings.  For  example,  two  non- 
Quaker  students  in  our  local  high  school  formed  a club, 
"Students  for  Global  Responsibility."  They  sponsored  a 
dance,  raising  several  hundred  dollars  for  local  and  inter- 
national hunger  relief  programs,  secured  a change  in 
school  policy  about  recruitment  in  school  by  military 
representatives,  provided  education  about  the  draft  and 
conscientious  objection,  organized  an  ecology  forum  day, 
and  introduced  a school  recycling  program.  Corvallis 
Meeting,  including  adults  and  children,  played  a part  in 
supporting  these  endeavors. 

Teachers  who  teach  History  and  English  from  a multi- 
cultural approach,  or  those  who  teach  parenting  skills,  or 
set  up  conflict-resolution  and  peer  mediation  programs, 
need  support.  This  may  mean  giving  support  to  school 
officials  and  school  board  members,  as  well  as  students 
and  teachers. 

The  public  schools  are  under  attack  both  with  regard  to 
curriculum  and  financing.  Their  very  existence  is  ques- 
tioned by  others.  I would  hope  to  spend  my  time,  money, 
and  energy  in  making  the  public  schools  a more  flexible 
institution,  emphasizing  both  a love  of  the  arts  and  a love 
for  learning.  But,  equally  important,  may  they  be  a place 
where  people  are  respected  regardless  of  nationality  or 
culture,  gender,  race,  religion,  sexual  orientation,  or  age. 
May  the  school  itself  be  a living  demonstration  of  using 
problem-solving  alternatives  to  violence.  Quakers  have 
something  to  offer  in  helping  public  schools  achieve  these 
goals.  But  Quakers  have  much  to  gain  from  the  rich  diver- 
sity of  public  school  students. 

Paul  F.  Davis  taught  English  and  Social  Studies  in  secondary 
schools  in  Dallas  and  Corvallis,  Oregon,  for  thirty-three  years. 
For  two  summers  in  the  sixties  he  taught  at  John  Woolman 
School.  He  and  his  wife,  Crystalle,  led  Junior  Friends  camps  and 
AFSC  workcamps  and  institutional  service  units.  ■ 

Friends  Schools  Educators 

Would  you  be  interested  in  a small  conference  or 
workshop  for  teachers  and/ or  administrators  from  Friends 
schools  west  of  the  Mississippi?  If  so,  I would  like  to  hear 
from  you  and  will  let  you  know  of  the  results.  Please  state 
your  particular  interest  and  ideas  of  concerns  we  may 
have  in  common.  Bez  Booth  McCauley,  Albuquerque 
Friends  School,  1600  5th  Street  NW,  Albuquerque,  NM 
187102-1302.  ■ 
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Religion  and  Religious  Education 

by  Edward  Borgers,  Marloma  Meeting 

An  Ideal  Religion 

I assume  that  the  best  Religious  Education  program 
for  any  given  person  would  be  the  education  that  gives 
him  or  her  the  optimum  help  in  developing  the  best 
religion.  So  when  I was  asked,  "What  is  the  best  possible 
religious  education  for  young  Quakers?"  I began  by  ask- 
ing myself,  "What  is  the  best  possible  religion?"  The 
question  is  not  pretentious,  but  anyone  trying  to  answer  it 
is  put  into  a pretty  pretentious  position.  Even  if  I should 
happen  to  be  right  about  some  of  the  ideas  that  occur  to 
me,  I could  not  possibly  prove  them.  My  thoughts  are 
simply  a starting  point. 

An  ideal  religion  would; 

• enable  me  to  meet  my  own  inevitable  death  without 
fear.  This  would  be  a major  test. 

• armor  me  against  pain  and  catastrophe. 

• give  me  the  strength  to  endure  the  loss  of  a loved  one. 

• make  my  sex  life  an  enhancement,  not  a contradiction, 
to  my  value  system. 

• constantly  broaden  my  sympathies  and  my  apprecia- 
tion of  people. 

• keep  me  from  being  bored  with  myself.  Its  objective 
would  be  involvement  rather  than  entertainment. 

• enhance  my  enjoyment  and  appreciation  of  the  world 
in  which  I live. 

• be  consistent  with  what  I know  otherwise  of  truth, 
beauty,  values,  and  worthwhile  human  relationships. 

• be  able  to  adjust  and  grow  with  my  own  maturing. 

• be  one  in  which  what  I did  was  for  its  own  value,  not 
because  of  fear  or  hope  of  reward  and  not  because  of 
either  optimism  or  pessimism. 

The  Program 

Probably  we  would  all  agree  that  service  activities,  arts 
and  crafts  activities,  illustrative  anecdotes  — especially 
anecdotes  related  to  the  student's  present  life,  discussion 
periods,  and  quiet  worship  are  potentially  valuable  parts 
of  an  ideal  religious  education  program  for  Quakers. 
There  would  be  pretty  substantial  agreement  that  per- 
sonal religious  experience  and  testing  by  that  experience 
and  thought  are  the  bulwark  of  the  religion  for  which  we 
are  looking.  Most  of  us  would  probably  agree  that  the 
virtues  we  may  have  are  more  the  result  of  example  than 
of  haranguing  or  punishment. 

There  is  one  area  in  which  I find  that  religious  liberals 
in  general,  as  well  as  Quiet  Meeting  Quakers  in  particular, 
seem  fairly  fuzzy.  Assume  that  each  of  us  has  a good  store 
of  personal  religious  experience  and  a good  brain  with 
which  to  think  about  it. 

In  our  quest  for  the  best  possible  religion,  has  the 
world's  literature  anything  important  to  give  us?  We  read 
stories  about  George  Fox,  Jolm  Woolman,  and  William 


Penn;  we  may  even  read  some  of  the  things  they  wrote. 
Most  of  us  concede  that  it  would  be  a good  idea  if  we  had 
read  the  parables  of  Jesus  and  perhaps  His  Sermon  on  the 
Mount. 

Anything  more?  If  neither  Jesus  nor  George  Fox  say 
anything  relevant  to  the  agonies  of  bereavement,  is  it 
possible  that  the  Psalms  do?  Does  it  deepen  our  under- 
standing of  the  Psalms  to  compare  them  to  their  ancient 
Egyptian  originals?  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  to  its 
original  in  the  preaching  of  Buddha?  Is  it  possible  that  the 
Hindu  view  of  Sin  is  more  accurate,  more  humane,  and 
more  constructive  than  that  of  Christianity?  Do  the  views 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  theologian  Matthew  Fox  offer  us  a 
view  of  sex  that  is  both  more  joyous  and  more  spiritual 
than  that  of  St.  Paul?  Might  it  help  our  own  spiritual 
growth  to  follow  the  steps  by  which  God  was  understood 
to  call  for  the  butchering  of  every  man,  woman,  child,  and 
animal  of  a military  enemy  to  a God  who  says  to  the  fire 
and  brimstone  prophet  Jonah,  "Don't  you  know  I also 
love  my  children,  the  Babylonians?" 

Is  it  possible,  though  our  ideals  are  lofty  and  our 
actions  noble,  that  nonetheless  our  spiritual  lives  are 
provincial  and  stunted  because  we  are  ignorant  and  proud 
to  keep  ourselves  so? 

These  are  thoughts  that  occur  to  me  when  we  are 
considering  what  might  be  the  substance  of  an  ideal 
religious  education.  ■ 

Letter 

John  Woolman  School 

...  Santa  Cruz  Monthly  Meeting  has  spent  time  dis- 
cussing John  Woolman  School.  This  past  year  one  of  the 
young  friends  from  our  meeting  attended  the  school,  and 
one  couple  were  Friends  in  Residence  for  a week  this 
spring.  Elizabeth  Jones  was  asked  to  bring  a concern  to 
the  meeting,  and  Margie  was  in  attendance,  so  we  had 
the  opportunity  to  learn  more  about  this  past  school  year. 

We  came  up  with  three  queries  which  we  will  be 
exploring  more  fully  and  which  we  thought  you  might 
want  to  share  with  all  the  readers  of  Friends  Bulletin: 
Where  are  the  Friends  among  us  who  might 
become  teachers  and  principals?  What  can  we 
do  to  support  the  school  with  our  own  talents? 
What  makes  John  Woolman  a Quaker  School? 

What  types  of  students  should  we  be  encourag- 
ing/helping to  attend? 

Another  Friend  added  his  own  query: 

What  is  the  basic  reason  that  after  twenty-five 
years,  plus  or  minus,  John  Woolman  School  is 
still  in  crisis? 

We  hope  that  other  meetings  will  use  these  queries 
and  give  their  feedback  to  College  Park  Friends  Educa- 
tional Association. 

Terry  Thiermann,  Clerk,  Santa  Cruz  Monthly  Meeting* 
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A New  Quaker  High  School 

by  Helen  Park,  Eugene  Meeting 

A friend  recently  sent  me  a card  that  reads,  "Be  realis- 
tic, plan  for  a miracle."  That  sums  up  the  start  of  Well- 
springs  Friends  School,  a new  multicultural  high  school  in 
the  Quaker  tradition  opening  next  fall  in  Eugene,  Oregon. 
We  know  it  must  be  possible  to  bring  together  students 
and  teachers  from  diverse  cultural  backgroimds  and  to 
provide  a creative  curriculum  in  a setting  where  every 
person  is  appreciated  and  loved,  with  art,  music,  drama, 
a science  lab,  computers,  maps  on  the  wall,  and  a basket- 
ball hoop. 

Can  we  dream  and  envision  the  details  right  into 
existence?  It  must  be  possible  because  many  Friends  are 
actively  working  to  make  it  happen.  It  must  be  possible 
because  one  day  at  a time  the  pieces  are  falling  into  place. 
It  must  be  possible  because  this  is  a leading  arising  from 
the  centered  silence  of  worship  and  spiritual  renewal  that 
has  come  with  every  step. 

We  have  enthusiasm,  ideas,  a beautiful  site,  experi- 
enced educators,  and  interested  students,  but  we  don't 
have  large  financial  resources  backing  us  up;  this  is  a 
grassroots  project  relying  on  support  from  individuals, 
groups,  businesses,  and  foundations.  One  of  the  miracles 
that  has  opened  the  way  is  a $45,315  grant  from  the  Shaw 
North  Foundation  of  Permsylvania  which  enables  us  to 
make  structural  repairs  to  the  Eugene  Mennonite  Church 
building  where  the  school  is  to  be  housed.  In  return,  the 
Mennonites  are  allowing  Wellsprings  to  use  the  building 
rent-free  for  two  years,  and  at  a low  rate  after  that.  If  we 
save  the  money  we  would  have  paid  for  rent,  in  five  to  ten 
years  we  can  build  a boarding  school  in  the  country.  This 
unique  collaboration  between  Quakers  and  Mennonites 
will  make  more  miracles  happen. 

A major  need  of  the  school  is  scholarship  assistance  for 
students.  Although  we  are  keeping  tuition  as  low  as 
possible,  at  $1200  per  quarter,  the  cost  is  still  out  of  reach 
for  many  families.  Creative  ideas  are  springing  up,  how- 
ever. The  children  of  Gertrude  and  Eldon  Autenreith 
recently  gave  $4000  to  a scholarship  fund  in  their  parents' 
name.  Friends  who  loved  and  remember  Gertrude  and 
Eldon  can  honor  their  memory  by  contributing  to  that 
fund.  Another  possibility  is  for  Friends  to  sponsor  indi- 
vidual students,  contributing  monthly  to  their  tuition, 
following  their  academic  and  personal  progress,  even 
developing  a correspondence  relationship. 

With  faith,  love,  laughter  and  commitment  to  Friends' 
values,  Wellsprings  Friends  School  is  planning  for  a 
miracle.  For  information,  contact  Helen  or  Darlene,  Well- 
springs  Friends  School,  5055  Nectar  Way,  Eugene,  OR 
97405,  (503)  343-5826. 

Helen  Park  is  a member  of  Eugene  Monthly  Meeting,  a teacher 
and  the  founder  of  Wellsprings  Friends  School.  ■ 


Albuquerque  Friends  School 

by  Bez  Booth  McCauley,  Albuquerque  Meeting 

Albuquerque  Friends  School  has  faced  many  chal- 
lenges during  its  two-year  existence.  None  of  us  had  ever 
launched  a school  before;  we've  made  mistakes.  But  we 
have  maintained  a vision  that  is  gaining  substance:  our 
elementary  school  will  develop  into  a community  em- 
bodying the  characteristics  we  hope  might  someday  pre- 
vail in  a world-wide  community. 

We  envision  a learning  center  that  is,  in  essence,  a 
microcosm  of  Albuquerque's  children  but  offering  a higher 
percentage  of  Quakers  than  is  commensurate  with  the 
city's  population.  The  Quaker  testimonies  of  simplicity, 
social  justice,  peaceful  conflict  resolution,  and  the  belief 
that  God  dwells  in  each  individual  will  serve  as  the 
foundation;  hence  the  children's  cultural  and  spiritual 
backgrounds  will  be  honored,  understood,  valued,  and 
shared  by  the  community  at  large. 

The  Friends  School  "household"  includes  students, 
parents,  staff,  committee  members,  volunteers,  support- 
ers, and  donors  — all  of  whom  we  hope  will  join  us  in 
valuing  the  vision,  therefore  resulting  in  a common  shar- 
ing of  both  the  labors  and  the  rewards. 

Concern  for  each  other  and  for  the  rest  of  the  world 
heads  our  value  list  and  provides  curriculum  focus.  Our 
children  should  be  guided  toward  becoming  sympathetic, 
self-motivated,  mature  adults.  We  hope  they  will  enjoy 
keen  senses  of  humor.  These  goals  we  intend  to  inculcate 
through  example. 

At  the  School  we  strive  for  academic  excellence  and  to 
create  self-educating,  autonomous  learners  whose  quick- 
ened curiosity  will  serve  them  throughout  their  lives.  We 
emphasize  the  teaching  of  Spanish  and  offer  strong  music 
and  art  programs. 

Albuquerque  Friends  School  (AFS)  is  being  recognized 
for  its  gentle  attention  to  each  child's  needs  and  for  its 
friendly,  creative,  diverse,  non-materialistic  student  popu- 
lation. This  Spring  we  have  an  enrollment  of  seven  and 
anticipate  the  likelihood  of  fifteen  when  school  recon- 
venes. We  employ  one  full-time  and  one  half-time  teacher. 
Our  newly  hired  head  teacher  for  next  year  is  a well- 
experienced,  mature,  enthusiastic  woman  with  an  impres- 
sive academic  background. 

Although  AFS  is  not  currently  sponsored  by  the  Albu- 
querque Monthly  Meeting,  it  was  founded  by  members  of 
the  meeting,  and  those  on  the  School  Committee  are  all 
either  Friends  or  long-time  attenders. 

Encouragingly,  a woman  who  assisted  with  admis- 
sions this  Spring  wrote  for  our  newsletter:  "The  more 
selling  I did  the  more  I bought  the  product.  No  one  is  more 
convinced  ...  Albuquerque  needs  AFS,  and  each  year  will 
make  the  school  a more  formidable  educational  option."  ■ 
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John  Woolman  School  — 

The  West  Coast  Quaker  Secondary  Boarding  School 
by  Vanita  Blum,  Berkeley  Meeting 

When  John  Woolman  School  opened  in  1963,  neither 
students,  staff,  nor  parents  knew  that  they  were  at  the 
dawning  of  "The  Sixties."  The  gospel  of  "do  your  own 
thing"  was  greeted  with  enthusiasm  by  students,  most  of 
whom  lacked  the  maturity  to  apply  it  with  wisdom.  It  was 
a difficult  birth,  but  a challenging  opportunity  for  Friends 
to  apply  old  principles  to  a new  world. 

Now  that  John  Woolman  School  has  completed  its 
thirtieth  year,  (We  now  trust  those  over  thirty!)  it  has  been 
seasoned  by  the  70's,  80's,  and  the  early  90's.  Students  are 
still  encouraged  to  find  their  own  gifts  and  strengths,  but 
within  a firm  framework  of  responsibility  to  the  commu- 
nity. Quaker  process  is  taught  and  used  in  group  decision- 
making. The  work  program,  as  well  as  academic  class 
work,  provide  well-marked  paths  of  growth  toward  adult 
responsibility. 

The  Quakerliness  of  John  Woolman  School  has  varied 
during  the  years.  The  1993-94  school  year  with  six  Quaker 
staff  members  provided  a stronger  Quaker  emphasis  and 
influence  than  was  evident  a few  years  before. 

The  new  school  year,  1994-95,  will  open  an  exciting  era 
in  the  continuing  evolution  of  John  Woolman  School.  The 
new  principal,  Elee  Hadley  of  the  Eugene  (Oregon)  Meet- 
ing, is  both  a seasoned,  active  Friend  and  an  experienced 
educator.  With  her  guidance  as  a curriculum  specialist, 
the  academic  program  will  be  enriched  and  enlivened. 
The  Quaker  emphasis  will  be  furthered  and  strengthened. 

The  opportunity  for  students  to  live  together  with 
caring,  nurturing  staff  in  a rural  setting,  utilizing  the  rich, 
ecological  variety  of  the  campus  in  their  studies,  partici- 
pating in  service  projects  both  locally  and  in  other  areas, 
can  make  a profound  difference  in  their  whole  lives.  As 
these  students  move  out  into  adulthood,  they  can  be  the 
leavening  which  counters  the  negative  trends  in  our  soci- 
ety. Responses  from  alumni  show  that  many  have  indeed 
gone  into  professions  concerned  with  human  services  and 
care  of  the  environment.  Teen  years  are  difficult  for  many 
young  people  and  sometimes  even  for  their  parents.  John 
Woolman  School  is  not  for  every  student  but  can  be  a 
medium  for  those  who  are  able  to  accept  gradually  in- 
creasing responsibility  for  their  own  growth,  to  be  open  to 
opportunity,  and  to  be  willing  to  live  with  respect  for 
others  in  a very  close  community.  ■ 


Elee  Hadley, 
new  principal,  John 
Woolman  School. 


Southern  California  Conference  on 
Religion  and  Psychology 
by  Steve  Smith,  Claremont  Meeting 

In  the  rolling  granite-crowned  hills  northeast  of  San 
Diego,  forty-two  Friends  gathered  at  Rancho  del  Cielo  for 
the  13th  annual  Southern  California  Conference  on  Reli- 
gion and  Psychology.  The  theme  for  this  year's  conference 
was  "Yielding  to  the  Center:  Friends  and  Meditation." 
The  conference  began  on  Friday,  April  8th,  with  dinner 
and  a warm  welcome  by  conference  convener,  Joe  Franko, 
and  continued  through  Sunday  lunch  and  final  cleanup. 

In  addition  to  small  group  meetings  organized  around 
different  methods  of  meditation  and  worship,  this  year's 
conference  featured  four  guest  speakers.  Judy  Leshfka 
spoke  Friday  night  on  the  subject  of  guided  meditation; 
Saturday  morning  Steve  Smith  discussed  sitting  (Zazen) 
meditation;  and  that  afternoon  Maggie  Shelton  spoke 
about  moving  (tai'chi)  meditation.  As  part  of  their  sharings, 
the  presenters  led  Friends  through  a brief  experiential 
demonstration  of  their  meditative  techniques.  On  Sunday 
morning  the  final  speaker,  Jane  Peers,  addressed  the  topic 
of  Friends'  Worship  and  raised  important  questions  about 
the  relationship  between  meditation  and  worship.  All 
four  speakers  went  beyond  a general  introduction  of  the 
different  practices  to  share  personally  how  these  practices 
have  deepened  their  own  spiritual  and  psychological 
development.  They  spoke  simply  and  movingly  about 
their  own  spiritual  journeys  through  the  pain  of  sexual 
abuse,  of  childhood  polio,  and  of  alcoholism,  to  a deeper 
communion  with  the  Light. 

The  weather  during  the  weekend,  damp  and  overcast, 
provided  an  appropriate  backdrop  for  the  introspective 
and  contemplative  tone  of  the  conference.  But  just  as  the 
clouds  parted  occasionally  to  allow  dazzling  shafts  of 
sunlight  to  illuminate  the  valley,  so  at  times  playfulness 
and  humor  burst  forth  among  Friends.  The  spontaneous 
drumming  and  dancing  (forms  of  meditation  in  their  own 
right)  which  continued  for  over  one-half  hour  on  Satur- 
day night  demonstrated  clearly  that  Light  and  Love  are 
present  not  just  in  silence.  When  the  conference  came  to  a 
close  on  Sunday  afternoon  and  the  skies  finally  cleared, 
the  world  seemed  to  glisten  luminously  with  a reborn 
vitality  and  brilliance.  And  so  did  we  all.  ■ 

IMYM-AFSC  Joint  Service  Project 

The  IMYM-AFSC  Joint  Service  Project  is  returning  to 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley  August  7-14,  1994,  leaving  from 
Pacific  Yearly  Meeting.  This  service  project  to  learn  more 
about  housing,  farming  and  farm  workers  costs  $150  for 
participants  age  thirteen  and  older. 

For  information  contact  Mike  Gray,  JSP  Coordinator, 
9910-B  Poudre  Canyon  Hwy,  Bellvue,  CO  80512.  (303) 
490-2585.  ■ 
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Jill  Hoyenga  on  "Friendly  Scouts" 

Interview  by  Gery  Hubbe,  Eugene  Meeting 

Since  October  1993,  Jill  Hoyenga  has  led  a First  Day  School 
Class  which  she  calls  Friendly  Scouts.  She  is  committed  to 
leading  it  until  June  1995. 

What  is  a Friendly  Scout? 

A Friendly  Scout  is  any  person  who  is  scouting  spiritu- 
ality in  the  manner  of  Friends;  so  that  could  be  anybody. 
But  the  Friendly  Scouts  I am  teaching  now  are  from  ages 
seven  to  ten  years  old.  Age  seven  is  pretty  young,  how- 
ever. They  sometimes  get  lost  in  the  program  part  of  it, 
which  I think  is  pretty  important.  So,  right  now  Friendly 
Scouts  are  the  kids  that  I am  teaching  in  First  Day  School 
who  are  ages  eight  to  twelve  or  seven  to  ten. 

How  did  the  idea  come  to  you? 

In  his  class,  Gery  Hubbe,  did  some  Boy  Scout  adapted 
activities  with  the  same  age  group,  partly  because  we  had 
a bunch  of  very  active  kids,  more  boys  than  girls,  who  did 
not  want  to  sit  still  for  a Sunday  School  program. 

And  Peg  Morton  had  a very  strong  feeling  that  we  were 
doing  a lot  of  exploring  of  world  religions;  that  is,  every 
other  religion  but  Quakerism.  She  was  concerned  that 
Quaker  kids  would  not  know  anything  about  Quakerism. 

With  those  two  things  put  together  I decided  I would 
try  to  present  what  Quakerism  is,  which  is  a pretty  nebu- 
lous concept  for  an  eight-year-old  to  grasp.  Quakerism  is 
subtle  in  a lot  of  ways;  there  is  not  anything  really  obvious 
about  it.  The  best  way  I could  get  across  the  basic  concepts 
of  Quakerism  was  to  look  at  Faith  and  Practice. 

I started  looking  at  Faith  and  Practice,  asking  myself, 
what  is  there  here  that  I can  tell  these  kids  on  a level  they 
will  understand?  So  much  of  Quakerism  involves  ques- 
tioning and  listening,  listening  and  questioning,  in  that 
order.  You  have  a question  and  you  listen  and  then  you 
listen  some  more  and  then  maybe  you  have  more  ques- 
tions. I decided  on  the  "Advices  and  Queries"  section  of 
the  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  Faith  and  Practice.  And 
then  I got  tapes  of  interviews  from  the  radio  from  two 
specific  programs.  One  is  called  "Sound  Print"  and  the 
other  is  called  "New  Dimensions."  They  have  interviews 
with  all  sorts  of  people,  and  I just  picked  and  chose  over 
the  course  of  a year  the  ones  that  would  apply  in  some 
remote  fashion  to  the  "Advices  and  Queries"  in  the  Faith 
and  Practice.  One  of  the  things  I noticed  was  that  when  a 
teacher  is  standing  in  front  of  a group  in  First  Day  School, 
talking  away,  that  person  is  modeling  talking,  not  listen- 
ing. I thought  if  we  had  some  tapes  I could  model  listening 
for  the  kids,  as  well. 

The  program  is  important  to  me,  but  the  fun  part  is  the 
activities.  Tve  had  success  with  some  of  the  activities  and 
not  so  much  success  with  the  others,  because  girls  like 
some  things  and  boys  like  others.  We  have  a lot  of  boys, 
but  I did  not  want  the  girls  to  feel  left  out.  I would  try  to  do 
some  things  the  girls  would  like  and  I would  lose  all  the 


boys;  and  they  become  much  more  disruptive  than  the 
girls  when  they  are  being  left  out. 

For  example,  in  First  Day  School  today,  I was  doing 
some  weaving,  which  is  something  I like  to  do.  Some  of 
the  boys  like  to  do  it,  too,  but  the  ones  who  didn't  got  really 
disruptive,  so  we  all  agreed  we  are  going  to  do  boats  for 
the  rest  of  the  term. 

How  does  "Friendly  Scouts"  relate  to  Friends'  testimonies? 

I think  the  whole  concept  of  Friendly  Scouts  is  to  speak 
to  the  condition  of  the  kids  rather  than  to  make  them  come 
to  my  level  all  the  way.  I try  to  meet  them  with  the  craft 
activities  we  do.  I really  like  carving  and  knot  work.  We 
did  macrame  and  they  really  enjoyed  learning  that.  There 
are  some  things  I want  them  to  get  out  of  it  that  they  may 
not  have  an  idea  of  yet,  but  I really  try  to  meet  them  more 
than  half-way  in  a lot  of  ways. 

What  do  you  like  about  Friendly  Scouts? 

At  Meeting  for  Worship  I once  got  a message  that  there 
was  a dynamic  to  spirituality,  that  there  is  a lot  more  to  it 
than  just  sitting  still.  Kinetic  Spirituality  is  the  ministry  of 
children  moved  by  the  Spirit.  Those  of  us  who  have 
forgotten  to  dance  must  sit  very  still  to  learn  to  hear  the 
music  again.  Then  we  will  be  ready  for  the  ministry  of 
children. 

These  kids  are  living  examples  of  spirituality  in  move- 
ment. Molecules  dance  around  and  around;  they  don't 
stop  and  say,  well.  I've  got  to  sit  and  think  about  God  for 
a minute  and  stop  spinning.  These  kids  are  not  willing  to 
sit  down  and  listen  about  God.  They  want  to  dance  in  a 
circle  and  keep  on  moving  and  keep  doing  their  thing 
while  they  listen. 

Doing  Friendly  Scouts  reminds  me  to  pray  every  day. 
I think  about  my  First  Day  School  class  each  day  and  think 
about  the  kids  and  where  they  are  and  how  I can  better 
reach  them. 

What  changes  would  you  make  in  what  you  are  doing? 

I would  really  like  to  be  in  Silent  Meeting! 

The  other  thing  I would  change  is  that  I would  like  the 
kids  to  have  another  place  where  they  talk  about  spiritu- 
ality. I don't  want  them  to  come  in  here  and  think,  "Oh, 
God,  we  have  fifty  minutes  of  spirituality,  and  then  we  can 
get  out  of  here  and  run  around  and  do  our  thing." 

I want  the  kids  to  know  that  praying  every  day  is 
important,  however  you  do  it.  If  you  pray  while  you're 
eating  an  ice-cream  cone,  or  if  you  pray  when  you  get  up, 
or  when  you  are  going  to  sleep,  or  if  you  pray  while  you're 
riding  your  bike  full  speed  on  a BMX  track — however  you 
do  it,  it  is  important  to  pray  every  day  and  to  be  aware  that 
you  are  praying. 

I think  parents  are  not  supported  in  helping  their  kids 
to  pray.  There  are  few  openings  for  parents  to  talk  to  their 
kids  about  spirituality  without  the  kids  saying,  "Oh,  Mom, 
get  off  it.  There  she  goes  again  with  all  this  God  stuff."  I 
want  the  kids  to  have  another  place  besides  First  Day 
School  to  learn  the  value  of  spirituality. 
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What  feed-back  are  the  children  or  their  parents  giving  you? 

It  is  really  different.  The  parents  are  really  thankful  that 
I am  doing  something  with  substance  in  First  Day  School. 

The  kids'  responses  were  varied.  I had  one  student 
who  was  having  a hard  time  with  his  family,  as  well,  but 
we  spent  the  whole  class  time  one  Sunday  talking  about 
"Why  I hate  First  Day  School."  His  main  reason  was,  "Tm 
too  busy;  I've  got  better  things  in  my  life  to  do  than  to  think 
about  this  God  stuff." 

I think  he  was  just  telling  it  like  it  is  in  this  society.  I just 
let  him  go  on  about  it  at  that  point.  But  when  I talk  to  some 
kids  outside  of  the  group  situation,  they  do  like  the  tapes. 

My  son  asked  to  listen  to  a First  Day  School  tape  at 
home.  He  wanted  to  listen  to  "On  Becoming  an  Elder."  He 
was  able  to  listen  better  by  himself. 

In  a group  it  is  really  embarrassing  to  talk  about  God 
and  Spirituality.  Every  once  in  a while  I can  pull  the  kids 
out  of  that  embarrassment  and  then  they  come  up  with  the 
most  awesome,  profound  insights  that  are  worth  every 
minute,  every  bit  of  energy  I put  into  this. 

How  do  you  imagine  Friendly  Scouts  continuing  when 
your  leadership  ends? 

Good  question!  One  reason  I took  on  such  a long  haul 
is  because  I want  it  to  continue.  I want  it  to  continue  for  my 
son  without  my  having  to  do  it.  I am  selfish  about  that. 

I think  the  ages  from  seven  to  thirteen  are  critical  for 
having  children  participate  in  the  life  of  the  meeting.  If 
they  are  lost  by  the  age  of  ten,  they're  gone;  they're  not 
coming  back.  They  could  care  less,  because  their  meeting 
hasn't  nurtured  them,  and  they  don't  feel  they  have  any- 
thing to  offer  or  anything  to  get  from  the  meeting. 

That's  the  thing  I want  to  change  and  why  it  needs  to 
continue  when  I'm  gone.  This  summer,  with  a committee, 
I am  working  on  a merit  badge  program  having  to  do  with 
spiritual  development.  This  will  have  two  goals:  it  will 
help  parents  talk  about  spirituality  in  the  home  without  it 
being  so  embarrassing  and  it  will  open  the  door  to  spiri- 
tual dialogue  between  parent  and  child.  It  will  also  give 
future  Friendly  Scout  leaders  something  to  grab  hold  of 
and  say,  "OK,  this  is  what  it's  all  about.  This  is  what  she 
had  in  mind  when  she  was  doing  all  those  crazy  things." 

I just  act  like  a kid  with  them.  I flop  my  hair  around  and 
laugh  my  head  off  and  roll  around  on  the  ground  and  let 
them  throw  pine  cones  at  me  and  I throw  them  back. 
That's  a big  part  of  it,  discovering  spirituality.  Childhood, 
no  matter  what  age  you  are,  is  a pretty  amazing  thing. 
Have  you  gotten  any  insight  from  the  Scouting  Among 
Friends  group,  a committee  of  Scouts  under  the  help  of 
Friends  World  Committee  For  Consultation? 

Yes,  my  son  is  a Cub  Scout,  so  I got  their  "That  of  God" 
program  for  the  second  to  fifth  grades.  I was  really  im- 
pressed that  it  did  what  the  merit  badge  book  will  hope- 
fully do  for  our  Friendly  Scouts  in  the  Meeting;  it  opened 
the  door  to  talk  about  questions  like,  "What  are  your 
feelings  about  God,  love,  death?" 


It  asked,  "Who  are  some  of  your  favorite  Quakers?" 

My  son's  first  answer  was,  "I  hate  all  Quakers." 

Later  I asked,  "Well,  do  you  hate  Gery  Hubbe?" 

"Oh,  no,  he's  great!" 

"Do  you  hate  Helen  Park?" 

"No,  is  she  a Quaker?  Wow!" 

Some  of  the  most-loved  people  in  his  life  are  from  the 
meeting,  and  he  never  knew  that.  It  is  phenomenal  to  have 
my  son,  who  has  been  coming  to  meeting  since  he  was 
two,  say,  "Oh,  I hate  all  Quakers,"  and  then  re-think.  That 
was  very  important.  I think  that  every  kid  in  this  meeting 
could  use  a little  re-thinking  along  those  lines.  It  would 
change  the  atmosphere  in  First  Day  School. 

I got  a lot  of  help  from  the  Scouting  program.  They've 
allowed  me  to  use  the  program  they  developed  as  the 
curriculum  in  my  First  Day  School.  But  they  will  not  give 
us  merit  badges  because  the  merit  badges  are  for  Scouts  in 
uniform.  We  are  just  going  to  make  our  own  merit  badges. 
How  has  Friendly  Scouting  changed  your  life? 

When  you  pray  every  day  for  over  a year  about  all  the 
children  in  meeting,  it  changes  your  life;  it  really  does.  It 
has  made  me  thankful  for  silent  meeting  and  for  those 
vacations  from  First  Day  School  when  I am  at  silent 
worship,  and  for  every  speck  of  gathered  silence. 

Is  there  anything  else  that  we  haven't  touched  on? 

I want  to  tell  every  adult  that,  no  matter  who  you  are, 
the  gifts  of  wisdom  our  children  have  to  give  are  worth  all 
the  garbage  they  will  throw  at  us.  I have  had  some  of  the 
most  incredible  spiritual  messages  from  children. 

For  example,  we  had  lunch  at  Mt.  Pisgah  and  we  were 
rolling  around  in  the  mud  and  I was  worried  that  we  were 
going  to  be  late;  but  where  was  everybody?  They  were 
behind  a tree  and  there  was  a crack  in  the  tree  and 
everyone  was  busy  stuffing  it  with  moss. 

"We're  going  to  cover  up  this  wound,  this  crack  in  the 
tree;  we're  going  to  help  it  get  better;  we're  going  to  cover  it." 

They  were  really  industrious,  but  I said,  "You  know, 
that  will  make  that  wound  rot  and  fester  in  that  tree  if  it  is 
covered  up  and  moist  all  the  time.  What  you  need  to  do  is 
to  expose  it  to  the  light  and  the  air  so  it  can  heal." 

They  looked  at  me  and  said,  "Wow,  you're  kidding." 

I said,  "It's  the  same  within  yourself,  when  you're 
really,  really  hurt.  The  first  thing  you  want  to  do  is  to  just 
cover  it  up  and  that  will  cause  rot.  Sometimes  it  will  rot 
into  your  heartwood  and  kill  your  tree,  but  if  you  uncover 
it  and  expose  it  to  the  light  and  the  air,  you  can  heal." 

The  boy  who  needed  to  hear  that,  really  heard  me. 
Opportunities  like  that  don't  come  up  unless  you're  in 
there,  in  the  mud,  in  the  pine  cones,  with  the  kids.  They 
won't  share  with  you  unless  you're  with  them  in  all  of  it. 
You  can't  just  take  the  gold;  you  have  to  take  it  all. 

Jill  Hoyenga,  a long-time  attender  of  Eugene  Meeting,  is  a 
single  parent.  Her  son  is  in  Friendly  Scouts.  Jill  is  also  on  the 
Religious  Education  for  Children  Committee. 

Sharon  Mulford  transcribed  the  audio  tape  into  written  form.m 
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Friendly  News 


Southern  California  Quarter 

by  Bobbi  Kendig,  Marloma  Meeting 

The  spring  gathering  of  SCQM  took  place  in  Costa 
Mesa,  hosted  by  Orange  County  and  Marloma. 

We  were  saddened  to  learn  that  Westwood  had  reached 
a decision  to  lay  down  the  Meeting,  due  to  dwindling 
membership  and  the  consequent  inability  to  meet  com- 
mittee and  financial  responsibilities.  Cone  j o Valley,  which 
was  under  the  care  of  Westwood,  is  exploring  how  to 
proceed  within  the  Society  of  Friends.  We  regret  the  loss. 

Our  Quarterly  Meeting  featured  several  speakers.  Joe 
Volk,  Executive  Secretary  of  Friends  Committee  on  Na- 
tional Legislation,  spoke  on  the  beginnings,  goals,  and 
successes  of  FCNL.  Founded  during  World  War  II,  FCNL 
worked  in  the  post-war  years  for  the  inclusive  participa- 
tion of  all  nation-states  in  the  UN.  McCarthyism  in  the  '50s 
led  to  FCNL's  goal  to  have  all  points  of  view  expressed 
freely  in  the  body  politic.  During  the  Cold  War  FCNL 
lobbied  to  stop  testing  and  production  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. FCNL  also  worked  for  U.S.  reparations  and  a formal 
apology  to  the  Japanese- Americans  who  were  interned 
during  World  War  II.  All  of  these  goals  required  years  of 
persistent  effort,  prior  to  success.  Current  goals  include 
halting  the  spread  of  conventional  weapons  and  demilita- 
rizing U.S.  defense  policy.  Joe  Volk  noted  that  military 
spending  is  up,  not  down,  since  the  end  of  the  Cold  War. 

Four  men  from  Orange  House,  a program  for  inner  city 
men  in  Long  Beach  which  has  received  support  from 
Marloma,  spoke  to  the  Peace  and  Social  Action  Commit- 
tee meeting.  The  men  described  their  backgrounds,  the 
influence  of  Reverend  Fred  Newkirk,  and  their  struggles 
to  turn  their  lives  around.  Those  who  attended  had  a sense 
of  excitement  as  our  two  different  worlds  met  and  shared 
dialogue  and  mutual  appreciation. 

Reading  recent  newsletters  from  monthly  meetings,  I 
was  struck  by  the  concerns  that  dealt  with  the  angst  of  our 
times.  Following  four  lectures  on  violence  held  at  San 
Diego  State  University,  San  Diego  scheduled  a talking 
meeting  on  the  subject.  Included  in  their  May  newsletter 
was  a paragraph  on  the  need  for  alternatives  to  and 
improvements  in  our  penal  system,  taken  from  Christian 
Faith  and  Practice,  London  Yearly  Meeting,  1911,  1925, 
1959  (printed  with  thanks  to  Santa  Monica's  newsletter 
editor).  Inland  Valley  enclosed  a flyer  on  an  Alternatives 
to  Violence  Project  training,  as  well  as  an  article  on  the 
problem  and  prevention  of  violence.  Santa  Barbara  mem- 
bers have  visited  prisoners  in  Lompoc  and  now  have 
funding  for  an  AVP  program  there. 

It  appears  that  many  of  us  have  the  problems  of  vio- 
lence and  crime  prevention  on  our  minds.  May  we  take 
heart  from  Joe  Volk's  comments  on  the  success  that  ac- 
crues from  persistence,  persistence,  persistence.  ■ 


Pacific  Northwest  Quarter 

by  Diane  St.  Marie,  University  Meeting 

Olympia  Friends  Meeting  has  served  meals  twice  at 
Bread  and  Roses,  a Catholic  Worker  kitchen  for  homeless 
and  those  who  have  homes  but  can't  afford  to  spend  a lot 
to  eat.  It's  a new  experience  for  the  Meeting  to  work 
together  on  a project  away  from  the  Meeting  House,  and 
they  are  considering  making  the  commitment  to  do  this 
once  a month  for  the  next  six  months.  It  grew  out  of  a 
concern  about  doing  something  to  help  solve  the  home- 
less problem.  In  the  process  they  are  learning  the  benefits 
of  working  together  corporately  as  a meeting,  including 
meeting  children  who  participate  in  food  preparation  and 
serving. 

Twenty-four  children  came  to  a special  program  at 
Olympia  Friends  Meeting  to  talk  about  Charis  Wilson's 
death.  She  was  almost  five  when  she  died  of  cancer  (non- 
Hodgkin's  lymphoma).  The  program  began  with  a shar- 
ing time.  They  talked  about  the  death  of  a grandparent,  a 
pet,  or  someone  close  to  them.  Francille  Williams  read  the 
Mountains  of  Tibet,  a book  that  explained  people's  beliefs 
about  reincarnation  from  a Tibetan  Buddhist  perspective. 
They  made  cards  for  themselves  and  for  Charis'  parents  to 
help  deal  with  their  loss. 

To  help  the  community  in  this  time  of  transition, 
Francille  wrote  the  following  for  the  Newsletter:  "Chil- 
dren deal  with  death  in  different  ways  at  different  ages. 
Before  three  years,  children  recognize  a change.  Before 
ages  six  and  seven,  they  may  not  understand  that  death  is 
permanent.  They  may  believe  someone  will  be  dead  for  a 
while,  then  come  back. 

"The  best  way  to  have  death  be  a natural  part  of  life,  is 
to  talk  about  it  in  that  way.  All  living  things  die,  just  at 
different  times.  When  people  die,  they  don't  do  things  like 
eat,  move,  etc.  that  living  things  do.  It's  important  not  to 
use  phrases  like  'gone  to  sleep,'  'God  took  them  'cause 
they  were  so  good,'  'went  away,'  etc.,  without  being  clear 
about  what  you  mean.  Reassure  the  children  that  they  and 
you  will  not  die  right  now. 

"Death  and  separation  happen  to  many  children  at  one 
time  or  another.  Children  need  to  grow  expecting  to  live 
'forever.'  This  sense  of  'forever'  allows  children  to  believe 
in  the  long  term  and  gives  them  room  to  think  about  the 
meaning  of  stewardship.  This  understanding  and  percep- 
tion is  vital  to  our  future." 

Sandpoint  Friends  Worship  Group  held  their  first, 
and,  hopefully,  annual  retreat  at  Clark  Fork  Field  Cam- 
pus. The  day  was  spent  in  friendly  activities,  getting  to 
know  each  other  and  their  Quaker  community  better. 

The  Lopez  Island  Worship  Group  was  taken  under 
the  care  of  Salmon  Bay  Friends  Meeting.  ■ 
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Arizona  Half-Yearly  Meeting 

by  Mary  Lou  Coppock,  Tempe  Meeting 

"When  you  come  to  your  meetings  ...  what  do 
you  do?  Do  you  then  gather  bodily  only  and 
kindle  a fire  compassing  yourselves  about  with 
the  sparks  of  your  own  kindling...?  Or  rather  do 
you  sit  down  in  True  Silence,  resting  from  your 
own  Will?"  William  Penn,  1678 

Most  Arizona  Friends  questioned  about  their  experi- 
ences in  Meetings  for  Worship  liked  what  usually  hap- 
pened, but  some  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  some 
messages  and  some  speakers.  Some  attenders  desired  that 
those  who  had  never  spoken  in  meeting  should  speak  up 
so  that  we  can  know  them  betterd),  and  that  those  who 
spoke  often  should  remain  silent.  One  Tempe  Meeting 
attender  wished  that  speakers  would  talk  more  about 
current  events,  peace  efforts,  and  the  sufferings  of  people. 
One  Friend  deplored  hearing  Bible  stories  retold.  One 
Friend  was  uneasy  whenever  a "popcorn"  meeting  oc- 
curred. A Friend,  who  speaks  when  feeling  led,  expressed 
discomfort  when  Friends  said,  "I  liked  your  message." 

Extraneous  messages,  similar  to  announcements,  dis- 
turbed one  Friend,  who  remembered  a meeting  recently 
when  a man  broke  the  silence  with,  "I  need  to  move  where  I 
can  have  my  children  living  with  me  this  summer...  " An- 
other announced,  "Anyone  interested  in  Buddhism,  see  me." 

In  Tempe  Meeting,  member  Mary  B.,  a Friend  in  her 
seventies  who  has  just  been  diagnosed  with  cancer,  con- 
fessed that  she  should  cry  but  she  was  not  accustomed  to 
showing  her  feelings  in  public.  The  father  of  a baby  pointed 
out  that  his  baby  cried  when  something  was  the  matter.  He 
made  a moving  statement  that  adults  need  to  cry  and  that 
a Friends  Meeting  is  a safe  place  to  cry.  Deep  spiritual 
silence  followed  when  a Friend  spoke  briefly,  finishing 
with  "Let's  all  give  Mary  B.  a hug."  Most  of  the  forty-some 
Friends  present  left  their  places  to  hug  Mary  B.  as  a 
spontaneous  sacramental  meeting  for  healing  ensued. 
Two  who  had  attended  Tempe  Meeting  for  years  were 
moved  to  write  letters  requesting  membership,  so  power- 
ful was  the  Holy  Spirit  in  this  Meeting  for  Worship. 

In  Pima  Meeting,  on  the  Sunday  following  President 
Nixon's  burial,  a speaker  deplored  the  glorification  of 
Nixon  in  the  media  and  at  his  funeral.  A second  Friend 
began  to  speak,  saying  he,  too,  could  not  forgive  Nixon.  As 
this  message  was  beginning,  a third  Friend  stood.  When 
silence  was  restored  to  the  Meeting,  the  Friend  said,  "This 
has  ceased  to  be  a meeting  for  worship." 

The  eldering  in  Pima  Meeting  reminded  the  author 
and  a Phoenix  Friend  of  an  octogenarian  couple  who  were 
birthright  Friends.  We  recalled  how  the  wife  tugged  at  the 
man's  coattails  until  he  sat  down  whenever  he  was  carried 
away  with  his  messages.  When  any  Friend  speaking  in 
meeting  becomes  haughty  or  naughty,  shouldn't  there  be 
a loving  Friend  nearby  to  pull  his  or  her  (coat)  tail?  ■ 


Walking  Cheerfully:  The  New  Spirit 
in  Southern  California  Quarterly  Meeting 
A personal  perspective 
by  Anthony  Manousos,  Claremont  Meeting 

This  year  the  AFSC  and  Southern  California  Quarterly 
gave  birth  to  a new  project  — the  Youth  Service  Commit- 
tee — that  is  bringing  new  vitality  to  Quaker  life  here  in  the 
Southland. 

Four  weekend  projects  have  taken  place  so  far  this 
year,  averaging  around  fifteen  youth  and  five  adults  per 
event.  Each  event  has  had  a theme,  such  as  border  issues, 
homelessness,  or  inner-city  problems  — and  a work  com- 
ponent. We've  cleaned  up  a polluted  stream  at  a migrant 
camp  in  north  San  Diego  county,  piled  sand  bags  near 
homes  threatened  by  mud  slides,  painted  a shelter  for 
homeless  families,  and  worked  with  Los  Angeles  resi- 
dents in  areas  affected  by  the  Uprising.  All  told,  we've 
contributed  nearly  200  hours  of  community  service. 

Our  weekends  have  not  been  all  work,  however.  There 
have  also  been  opportunities  for  worship-sharing  and 
fun.  Our  fun  times  have  included  Disneyland,  the  beach, 
swimming,  and  cross-country  skiing.  Our  sharing  times 
have  focused  on  teen  violence,  making  peace  within  one- 
self, Quaker  worship,  and  the  meaning  of  service. 

The  success  of  our  youth  service  project  has  helped  to 
double  the  attendance  by  youth  at  Quarterly.  But  the 
really  important  change  has  not  been  the  numbers,  but  the 
spirit.  Quarterly  was  nearly  moribund  two  years  ago  — 
there  was  even  talk  of  laying  it  down  — but  now  it  has  been 
re-bom  with  all  sorts  of  exciting  new  ideas  and  new  energy. 

During  this  time  of  transition  we  have  been  careful  to 
honor  Quaker  process  and  be  responsive  to  the  concerns 
of  Friends.  Our  new  programs  have  required  considerable 
restructuring  and  often  re-thinking  of  our  customary  ways 
of  doing  things.  For  the  first  time,  our  Quarter  has  for- 
mally incorporated  as  a religious  organization  and  has 
purchased  insurance  — much  to  the  relief  of  those  who 
work  with  young  people.  Continued  on  page  1 75. 


Roberto  Martinez  and  Quaker  youth  at  Border 
Photo  by  Anthony  Manousos 
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William  A.  Basnight 

Bill  Basnight,  born  November  17,  1922,  grew  up  in 
Seattle.  He  attended  the  University  of  Washington  for 
one  year  before  volunteering  for  the  U.S.  Army  in  1942. 
He  participated  in  the  Normandy  landings  and  the  lib- 
eration of  Paris  in  1944. 

After  he  graduated  from  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton in  1949,  majoring  in  French,  he  returned  to  France  for 
graduate  studies  at  the  Sorbonne.  In  1952-54  he  worked 
for  the  Paris  edition  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  He 
married  Hermine  Rose  Godnick  in  1954  and  they  had 
three  children;  James,  Beatrice,  and  Samuel. 

While  Bill  was  at  the  University  of  Washington,  he 
and  others  formed  a campus  organization  to  protect  the 
rights  of  professors  who  were  attacked  by  anti-commu- 
nist hysteria  for  their  radical  political  views.  Around  the 
time  of  the  Korean  War,  he  became  a pacifist.  He  was  led 
to  work  for  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee  in 
Philadelphia  in  1956-58,  where  he  was  introduced  to 
Friends'  faith  and  practice.  Bill  and  Hermine  attended 
meetings  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York.  In  1971  he 
joined  University  Friends  Meeting  in  Seattle. 

Bill's  life  from  childhood  on  was  deeply  affected  by 
the  French  language,  literature,  history,  and  culture.  He 
wrote  his  master's  thesis  about  the  French  literary  scene 
during  the  Nazi  occupation,  1940-44. 

He  also  worked  as  a volunteer  for  El  Centro  de  la 
Raza,  CISPES,  the  Rainbow  Coalition,  the  Fellowship  of 
Reconciliation,  Educators  for  Social  Responsibility,  and 
Washington  Advocates  for  the  Mentally  111.  He  opposed 
the  Vietnam  War  and  the  Persian  Gulf  War. 

Besides  journalism  stints  in  the  early  years.  Bill's 
career  included  various  jobs  teaching  French  and  other 
courses  from  1958-1972.  He  spent  the  last  fifteen  years  as 
a job  placement  specialist  with  the  Washington  State 
Employment  Security  Department,  retiring  in  1986. 

William  A.  Basnight  died  October  24,1993.  ■ 

L.  Frederick  Hough 

L.  Frederick  Hough,  a member  of  Claremont  Monthly 
Meeting,  died  on  November  22, 1993,  at  the  age  of  78.  We 
had  only  recently  become  acquainted  with  him  in  Clar- 
emont, for  it  was  in  the  spring  of  1992  when  he  and  his  wife 
Mary  transferred  their  memberships  to  Claremont  from 
New  Brunswick  Monthly  Meeting  in  New  Jersey. 

After  many  years  in  New  Jersey  and  much  interna- 
tional travel,  the  Houghs  moved  to  California  in  the  mid- 
eighties, settling  in  Forest  Falls  in  the  San  Bernardino 
mountains.  They  became  interested  in  the  Morongo  Basin 
Worship  Group  and  transferred  their  memberships  to 
Claremont  Meeting  as  the  "parent  meeting"  of  the  wor- 
ship group. 

Fred,  a professor  emeritus  in  horticulture  at  Rutgers 


University,  created  there  a fruit  breeding  program  that 
was  known  throughout  the  world.  He  was  an  internation- 
alist in  his  philosophy  of  fruit  variety  development  and 
considered  the  world  as  his  orchard.  The  Hough  home  in 
Forest  Falls  shows  much  evidence  of  their  many  friends  in 
all  parts  of  the  world. 

Fred's  health  began  to  deteriorate  soon  after  he  and 
Mary  became  members  of  Claremont  Meeting.  They  were 
with  one  of  their  daughters  in  San  Diego  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  He  is  survived  by  Mary,  his  wife  for  54  years,  and 
by  four  children  and  five  grandchildren.  ■ 

Edith  McKinney 

Edith  McKinney  died  on  her  90th  birthday,  November 
10,  1993.  She  came  to  Fresno  Meeting  for  the  first  time,  as 
recorded  in  the  Meeting  guest  book,  in  May  1962,  and 
became  a much  valued  participant  and  Friend.  She  is  sur- 
vived by  her  son,  John  Howard  McKinney,  of  San  Francisco. 

Edith  was  born  in  Higbee,  Missouri,  in  1903,  a daugh- 
ter of  Commodore  and  Ida  Perkins.  The  family  lived  on  a 
farm  until  tuberculosis  claimed  the  lives  of  the  parents  and 
four  of  their  eight  children.  Edith's  son  recounted  the  story 
of  Edith,  her  three  sisters,  and  their  grandparents  moving 
to  Colorado  Springs,  traveling  by  truck  until  it  broke 
down,  then  finishing  the  trek  by  covered  wagon.  Edith 
grew  up  in  Colorado  Springs  and  attended  Colorado  State 
College  in  Greeley,  winning  writing  awards  and  commen- 
dations. She  then  became  an  elementary  school  teacher  in 
Montana  and  Utah.  In  1935  she  was  married. 

After  moving  to  California,  Edith  was  employed  in 
1942  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  working  as  a book- 
keeper in  Bakersfield,  Mojave,  Richmond,  and  Fresno.  She 
was  active  in  the  labor  union  to  which  she  belonged, 
speaking  out  on  issues  of  fair  wages  and  working  condi- 
tions. She  retired  in  1968. 

Edith  valued  travel,  visiting  the  Soviet  Union  more 
than  once  with  her  sister  May,  whose  husband  came  from 
Leningrad.  She  also  traveled  in  parts  of  Europe  and  other 
countries,  including  Israel,  Hong  Kong,  and  Japan. 

Her  support  of  Cesar  Chavez  in  the  early  days  of  his  quest 
for  equality  for  farm  laborers  led  her  to  march  with  him 
during  a period  of  time  when  substandard  conditions  were 
apparent  to  Central  Californians,  but  few  were  led  to  act. 

After  her  retirement,  Edith  was  a useful  volunteer.  At 
80  she  moved  to  Southern  California  to  be  near  a sister, 
returning  in  1987,  following  her  sister's  death. 

In  later  years  poor  health  and  failing  eyesight  and 
hearing  kept  her  from  participating  in  meeting  as  much  as 
she  would  have  liked,  but  she  was  uncomplaining.  When 
unable  to  attend,  she  often  asked  about  meeting  members 
and  attenders,  their  children,  or  grandchildren.  As  some- 
one said,  "She  was  an  ideal  example  of  a dedicated  Friend."* 
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Advertisements 

All  ads  submitted  must  be  consistent  with 
the  beliefs  and  testimonies  of  Friends. 
$.40  per  word.  Minimum  charge,  $8.00. 
Add  10%  if  boxed.  Ads  should  be  pre- 
paid, if  possible.  Send  for  information 
sheet  with  prices  for  display  ads  and  re- 
quirements. Copy  deadline:  30  days  prior 
to  publication.  Publishing  of  advertise- 
ments does  not  imply  endorsement  by 
Friends  Bulletin. 


JOHN  WOOLMAN  SCHOOL 

Only  West  Coast  Friends  Secondary 
School!  Simple  rural  living,  small 
classes,  work  program,  loving  commu- 
nity. John  Woolman  School,  13075 
Woolman  Lane,  Nevada  City,  CA 
95959. 


FRIENDS  SOUTHWEST  CENTER 

Reasonable  guest  accommodations.  R.V. 
facilities  also  available.  Mild  climate  at 
4,200’  altitude  in  southeastern  Arizona. 
Convenient  to  Coronado  National  Forest 
and  Mexico.  Please  write  to  Rt  1,  Box  170, 
McNeal,  AZ  85617. 

CORRESPONDENT  WANTED 

Friends  Bulletin  is  looking  for  a new  corre- 
spondent from  College  Park  Quarter. 
Meeting  newsletters  would  be  sent  to  you; 
you  compile  information  from  newslet- 
ters and  other  information  and  send  to  the 
editor  by  the  appropriate  deadline.  You 
would  be  expected  to  write  five  columns 
per  year. 

For  information,  write  or  call,  Nancy 
Yamall,  Editor,  Friends  Bulletin,  1620 
NW  Menlo  Dr,  Corvallis,  OR  97330 
(503)757-0981.  _ 


BIG  ISLAND  HAWAII  FRIENDS 

invite  you  into  their  homes  for  mutual 
Quaker  sharing.  Donations.  HCl  Box 
21-0,  Captain  Cook,  HI  96704.  (808) 
328-8711,  325-7323,  or  322-3116. 


“Manousos,"  continued  from  page  173. 

In  re-visioning  our  goals  we  have 
been  looking  at  basic  questions  in 
new  ways:  How  do  we  respond  to  the 
Spirit  and  to  people's  needs?  How  do 
we  reach  out  to  the  community  and 
witness  to  our  faith?  How  do  we  walk 
cheerfully  answering  that  of  God  in 
each  other? 

"Walking  cheerfully"  has  meant 
having  fun  and  seeing  ourselves  as  a 
spiritual  family.  At  each  Quarterly 
we  plan  activities  so  that  Friends  of 
all  ages  — children  as  well  as  seniors 
— can  participate  together.  Friends 
have  also  responded  enthusiastically 
to  Quarterly's  guest  speakers:  Joe 
Volk,  executive  secretary  of  FCNL; 
Elizabeth  Pearson,  who  walked  4,800 
miles  from  Central  America  to  Wash- 
ington, D.C.;  and  several  residents  of 
Orange  House,  a half-way  house  for 
former  prison  inmates  sponsored  by 
Marloma  Meeting.  These  activities 
have  made  a tremendous  difference 
in  the  spirit  of  our  gatherings. 

"Walking  cheerfully"  has  also 
meant  encouraging  people  with  new 
ideas.  As  a Friend  recently  pointed 
out,  "cheerful"  in  Fox's  time  meant 
"encouraging,"  as  in  Jesus'  phrase, 
"Be  of  good  cheer.  I have  overcome 
the  world."  Thanks  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  Quarter,  we  now  have  a 
children's  program  that  meets 
monthly  at  Pacific  Ackworth  School. 
Over  two  dozen  children  and  adults 
attend.  There  are  skits  dramatizing 
Quaker  heroes.  Bread  is  sometimes 
baked  in  an  outdoor  oven,  and  pizza 
has  become  a regular  feature. 

All  these  changes  have  required 
some  financial  self-sacrifice  from 
Friends.  The  quarterly  assessment  has 
risen  from  $3  to  around  $23  per  mem- 
ber, a rather  steep  increase,  but  one 
that  most  Friends  gladly  accept. 

Obviously,  all  these  changes  have 
not  been  painless.  Re-birth  never  is. 
But  the  Creator  has  blessed  our  Quar- 
ter with  new  life  and  a new  sense  of 
purpose.  It  is  fitting  that  we  share  the 
good  news  and  give  thanks!  ■ 


Vital  Statistics 

Births 

• Monica  Camille  Meyer,  born  to 
Eileen  Murphy,  August  14,  1993, 
Santa  Cruz  Meeting. 

• Simeon  Lyman-Levering,  bom  to 
Amy  Lyman  and  Robert  Levering, 
March  9,  1994,  San  Francisco 
Meeting. 

• Caleb  Benjamin  Alderson,  bom  to  Su- 
san Alderson  and  Thomas  Doran,  April 
4,  1994,  Rogue  Valley  Meeting. 

Marriages 

• Jim  Spickard  and  Meredith  McGuire, 
May  29, 1994,  San  Antonio  Meeting. 

• Chuck  Rostkowski  and  Cynthia 
Taylor,  June  12, 1994,  under  the  care 
of  Salt  Lake  City  Meeting. 

Death 

• Charlotte  Weil,  March  24,  1994, 
San  Francisco  Meeting. 

New  Members 

• Ray  Cottrell,  Multnomah. 

• Mary  Dwan,  Eugene. 

• Laurie  Gardener,  Multnomah. 

• Melinda  Glines,  Strawberry  Creek. 

•Mary  and  Wilf  Howarth  (transfer 

Media,  PA),  Fort  Collins. 

• Barbara  Moore  Lewis,  University. 

• Rachel  Moore,  Mountain  View. 

• Barbara  Moulton,  Redwood  Forest. 

• Dawn  Rasmussen,  Santa  Cruz. 

• Terry  Thorsos,  Eastside. 

• Marie  Vandenbark,  Mountain  View.* 


Subscribe  to  Friends  Bulletin. 

Please  enclose  $20  for  individual  and 
gift  subscriptions,  $16  for  meeting  sub- 
scriptions (list  meeting),  and  $14  for 
low  income/student  subscriptions. 

Name  

Address  

City /State/Zip 

□ New  □ Gift  □ Renewal 

Meeting 

Contributions  to  Friends  Bulletin  are 
tax  deductible  and  most  welcome. 
Please  mail  to  Friends  Bulletin,  1620 
NW  Menlo  Drive,  Corvallis,  OR 
97330. 
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The  Music  of  Her  Daily  Life 

Marjorie  Sykes:  Quaker-Gandhian,  by  Martha  Darfi 

Review  by  Madge  T.  Seaver,  Palo  Alto  Meeting 

Ed  Sanders  introduced  Marjorie  Sykes  to  a gathering  at  Pendle  Hill  in  1977; 
"...Ever  since  her  arrival  on  this  campus,  we  have  known  that  she  was  here.  She 
really  is  present  wherever  she  is.  Her  subject  this  evening,  'Thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  thy  God,'  is  almost  the  keynote  for  the  music  of  her  daily  life." 

Martha  Dart  has  given  us  in  her  easy,  graceful  writing  both  Marjorie's  daily 
life  and  also  her  many  distinguished  accomplishments  as  educator,  writer, 
translator,  principal  of  Gandhi's  program  of  teacher  training,  and  "Representa- 
tive of  English  Culture,"  as  Tagore  described  her  work  at  his  university  in 
Bengal.  Many  readers  of  Friends  Bulletin  will  remember  her  visitation  among 
us  in  Pacific  and  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meetings  in  1975  as  Friend-from-the- 
Orient.  Her  hosts  will  remember  her  sensitive  vegetarianism  and  her  relaxed 
accommodation  to  the  plans  made  for  her  visit. 

Although  sixty-one  years  of  Marjorie's  life  have  been  identified  with  India, 
her  deep  roots  were  in  a Yorkshire  village  of  coal  miners  and  in  a family  of 
headmaster-father  and  teacher-mother.  From  her  mother  she  learned,  in  her 
words,  to  be  "content  with  her  womanhood."  While  her  family  had  her  baptized 
in  the  Church  of  England,  there  was  no  church-going  or  Sunday  School.  Marjorie's 
introduction  to  the  Bible  was  at  Newnham  (Cambridge  University)  where  she 
studied  the  Bible  systematically,  an  experience  about  which  she  wrote:  "Cam- 
bridge led  me  to  see  the  way  of  Jesus  was  a way  of  non-violence  — a way  to  be 
followed  in  the  details  of  daily  living.  Jesus,  not  Gandhiji,  was  my  teacher  of  truth 
and  non-violence..." 

In  1925,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  during  her  early  teaching  near  Liverpool, 
she  was  asked  to  go  to  Madras  as  a teacher  at  the  Bentinck  School.  There  during 
her  eleven  years,  first  as  teacher  and  then  as  principal,  she  learned  to  share 
religious  experience  with  members  of  both  Christian  and  non-Christian  commu- 
nities and  made  real  friends  on  an  equal  basis. 

Martha  Dart  does  complete  justice  to  her  sub-title:  Quaker  Gandhian.  On  a visit 
to  England  in  1936  Marjorie  became  a member  of  the  Society  of  Friends  and  on 
a later  visit  attended  a special  session  of  London  Yearly  Meeting  which  was 
considering  a revised  Book  of  Discipline  in  a spirit  both  worshipful  and  disci- 
plined. 

As  for  the  influence  of  Gandhi  on  Marjorie  and  her  absorption  of  his  life  and 
practice  in  her  work  of  ten  years  at  his  ashram  at  Savagram  — of  that  Martha  Dart 
gives  a full  account.  Her  book  is  abundant  with  details  which  reveal  Martha's 
spirit.  Among  them,  this  revealing  one;  like  other  Indian  women,  she  rose  at  4 
a.m.  to  get  water  at  the  village  tap. 

This  reviewer  was  captivated  by  Marjorie's  work  on  a Peace  Mission  in 
Nagaland  from  1964  to  1967.  This  came  at  the  prompting  of  J.P.  Narayan, 
Gandhi's  disciple.  The  Nagas  had  had  good  relations  with  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment and  therefore  expected  to  be  granted  independence.  When  they  were 
disappointed,  they  waged  guerrilla  warfare.  Marjorie  brought  cease  fires  and 
curfews,  but  in  the  end,  reconciliation  was  the  result  of  many  face-to-face 
meetings  and  endless  listening. 

How  to  sum  up  this  little  biography  of  a life  still  continuing  in  its  eighty- 
eighth  year?  Let  us  try  Marjorie's  counsel  to  the  present  Head  Mistress  of  Madras 
Christian  College  which  Marjorie  herself  headed  for  three  years:  "It  is  not  what 
we  do  but  what  we  are  that  counts.  And  the  quality  does  not  depend  on  health 
or  words,  but  only  on  the  inward  spirit  and  the  grace  of  God." 

^ Sessions  Book  Trust  in  association  with  Woodbrooke  College,  1993, 159  pp.  ■ 
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North  Pacific 
Yearly  Meeting, 
1994 

"Do  Justice,  Love  Mercy,  and 
Walk  Humbly  with  Your  God: 
Turning  Faith  into  Action." 

July  14-17, 1994. 
Oregon  State  University, 
Corvallis,  Oregon. 
Registration  Deadline: 
June  26, 1994. 
Registrar:  Sheila  Smith, 
(503)757-3165. 
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Yearly  Meeting, 
1994  , 

"Creating  the  World 
We  Yearn  For" 
i August  2 - 7, 1994. 
Craig  Hall, 

Chico,  <Zalifomia.x  I 
Registration  Deadline; 

July  15, 1994. 

" Registrar,  Gary  Wolff, . 
# C (818)  359-6614. 
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